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bloom of the fern is directly derived from the sun at noon on
Midsummer Day. And if the magic flowers of Midsummer
Eve thus stand in direct relation to the sun, which many of
them resemble in shape and colour, blooming in the meadows
like little yellow suns fallen from the blue sky, does it
not become probable that the bonfires kindled at the
same time are the artificial, as the flowers are the natural,
imitations of the great celestial fire then blazing in all its
strength? At least analogy seems to favour the inference and
so far to support Mannhardt3 s theory, that the bonfires kindled
at the popular festivals of Europe, especially at the summer
solstice, are intended to reinforce the waning or waxing fires
of the sun. Thus if in our enquiry into these fire-festivals
the scales of judgment are loaded with the adverse theories of
Mannhardt and Westermarck, we may say that the weight,
light as it is, of the magic flowers of Midsummer Eve seems to
incline the trembling balance back to the side of Mannhardt.
Nor is it, perhaps, an argument against Mannhardt's view
that the midsummer flowers and plants are so often employed
as talismans to break the spells of witchcraft.1 For granted
that employment, which is undeniable, we have still to
explain it, and that we can hardly do except by reference to
the midsummer sun. And what is here said of the mid-
summer flowers applies equally to the midsummer bonfires.
They too are used to destroy the charms of witches and war-
locks ; but if they can do so, may it not be in part because
fires at midsummer are thought to burn with fiercer fury than
at other times by sympathy with the fiercer fervour of the
sun ? This consideration would bring us back to an inter-
mediate position between the opposing theories, namely, to
the view that while the purely destructive aspect of fire is
generally the most prominent and apparently the most im-
portant at these festivals, we must not overlook the additional
force which by virtue of homoeopathic or imitative magic the
bonfires may be supposed both to derive from and to impart
to the sun, especially at the moment of the summer solstice
when his strength is greatest and begins to decline, and when
accordingly he can at once give and receive help to the
greatest advantage,

1 See above, pp. 45, 46, 49, 54, 55, 59, 60, 62, 64, 65, 66, 67,